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big With sunshine, the air laden with the perfume of her 
és th, and the green grass and sweet flowers springing 3 , 
4p wherever she planted her foot. | brown curly hair, were much admired by Matty Olive’s 
The beautiful spring brought health to many a cheek | children. “But they saw him chiefly from a distance, 
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Winter passed away, and Spring’s soft step was heard, | him anything he wanted, or to say an unnecessary word 
& she came in like a fair young maiden, her brow lit | to vex him. 
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“The smallest of them ran up to Tommy.” 


CHRISTOPHER’S TRIALS: j}and hope to many a heart. Little Tom grew strong 
and ruddy, and as full of mischief as a kitten is of play. 
A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. | He was a restless child, with a firm will of his own, 


and a quick, passionate temper, which rendered him 
Life.” impatient of control, and was likely to prove, unless 
fe,” &c. checked, a source of trouble to him in coming years. 
_—_— But his father and mother rarely crossed him and 
| seldom reproved him. The one was so proud and the 


YT HR >» = 7 . » os v e : 
Cuarren XV.—Tue Master's Cau. | other so fond of him, that neither could bear to deny 


He was a pretty little fellow, with his father’s blue 
eyes and fair complexion ; and his rosy cheeks, and his 
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for Dorothy was careful to keep Tommy as much as she 
could out of theirway. Nor wasthis to be wondered at 
by any one who heard the bad language they used, and 
observed their rude and rough behaviour. The return 
of the bright spring, which put new vigour into little 
Tommy’s delicate frame, had just the contrary effect on 
his aged grandmother. Like some weakly plants which 
struggle through the winter months, but are unable to 
sustain the fresh gush of life which the spring would 
send through them, so Christopher’s mother faded, 
just as the trees budded and the flowers were blooming. 
She did not suffer much, only from excessive weariness ; 
but she became feebler and feebler, her little strength 
melting away like the snowflakes in the sunshine, until 
one morning she closed her eyes in a quiet slumber 
from which she never woke again in this world. 

A few days before her departure Christopher heard 
that his mother was rapidly declining, and he and 
Dorothy went over at once to see her ; nor did Dorothy 
leave her again until all was over. The good old 
woman was not expecting them, for she had not been 
told that they were informed of her being worse, but 
directly her son entered the house she said to her kind 
attendant, — 

“Christopher is come ; I hear his step below. I am 
so glad, for I was wanting to give him my dying 
counsels,” 

She greeted him with a smile. 

‘ — you have come to bid your old mother good- 

e? 

“Not just yet,°I hope, mother: you seem to me 
quite as well as when I was here last.” 

Nay, nay, ladj the’candle is burnt down almost to 
the socket, and the poor flickering flame will soon go 
out. But Iam quite ready. Iam only waiting for the 
Master's call.” . 

‘* You are not afraid to die, then?” 

‘* Afraid? how ean I be afraid? The child is not 
afraid to go home, nor the sailor afraid to return to his 
native land.” 

**No, of course not,” said Christopher. 

‘And heaven is my home, my own dear country,” 
said the old lady, with a brightening eye. 

‘*But the way there is not pleasant,” said Chris- 
topher. ‘One naturally shrinks from the thought of 


d = 

“Yes, it is a solemn thing to die; and it is very 
trying, I grant, to flesh and blood. But the Lord 
knows that, and He has promised to be with me, and 
to light up the valley with his presence. And He is 
with me. What more can I want ?” 

What more indeed! Even Christopher felt at that 
moment that there was a reality in the religion which 
could enable a frail, trembling, aged woman like his 
mother to stand thus calmly on the verge of the grave, 
and to exclaim with triumph, ‘*O Death, where is thy 
sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ?” 

Even if the gospel were a delusion, surely it was 
worth something when it produced such happy effects 
on the minds of those who believed it. 

‘*Mine has been a chequered life,” continued Chris- 
topher’s mother; ‘‘but goodnessand mercy have followed 
me all my days, and now I am about to dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever, That is the crowning joy 
of all Whata prampect for such a poor creature as I 
am ! ‘Bless the Lord, O my soul: ‘oi all that is within 
me, bless his holy name.’”’ 

She closed her eyes and seemed to doze, for the effort 
of speaking exhausted her. Christopher sat still, lest 
he should disturb her, for he knew that she ought to 
be kept quiet. 

But in a few minutes she opened her eyes again, and 





| fixing them on her son she said, ‘‘There is only one 
thing that troubles me now, Christopher. If it wer 
not for that I should be quite happy.” 

‘‘ What is it, mother ?” asked Christopher, earnestly, 
**Ts it anything I can do for you?” 

She hesitated, and looked wistfully at him. 

‘Only tell me, mother, and I will, if possible, try 
to carry out your wishes.” 

‘*Ah, if you would, Christopher! My dear son, ] 
want you to be the Lord’s. I want you to give Him 
your heart, and devote yourself to his service.” 

‘Mother, it is of no use to deceive you: I cannot 
do that.” 

‘*No,” she answered, sorrowfully. ‘‘I know you can 
not ; at least, I know you will not, unless God’s grag 
works in you. But, Christopher, are you never going 
to seek the Lord? Do you always mean to neglect the 
great salvation ?” : 

Christopher was silent for a minute. 

Then he said very kindly, ‘‘I wish you would not 
talk of these things, mother. We do not think alike 
about them, and it pains me to differ from you now.” 

The old lady sighed. 

‘¢ Well, I can pray for you, Christopher,” she said; 
‘¢nothing is too hard for the Lord ; and perhaps, when 
your poor old mother is gone, you may think of what 
she said to you.” 

**T do think of it now, mother,’’ replied Christopher; 
‘¢and you know that if I do not exactly follow in yor 
steps, it is not from any want of respect to you.” 

“T am quite sure of that, Christopher; you have 
been a pote son to me, and the Lord will abundantly 
reward you for it. Oh, if you only loved Him w 
heartily as you love me, I should be more tha 
satisfied.” 

Christopher made his mother no answer. He could 
not promise her that he would strive to fulfil her heart's 
desire by becoming a Christian ; for he did not believe 
in those Scriptures which were the foundation of he 
faith. And he would not, by the avowal of his secre 
opinions about religion, add to the sorrow which he 
was conscious he already caused her. He loved 
his mother very tenderly, and though she was old anil 
he was a grown man, the approaching separation wa 
sufficiently sad to him without its being embittered by 
the thought that he had planted, through the confession 
of his infidel principles, a thorn in her dying pillow. 
So he scrupulously avoided all revelation of his new 
feelings, and his mother never knew, at least in this 
world, that her son had wandered thus far from the 
credence of his early childhood. 

It was a great comfort for the old lady to hav 
Dorothy in the house, for her quick, handy services 
were unrivalled in a sick-room; and her dainty es 
paration of food was just fitted Ww tempt an invalid’ 
appetite. And she loved to have Dorothy with her, 
not only because she really liked her, but because she 
was her son’s wife. Anybody or anything belonging t 
Christopher was dear to her at all times, and especially 
now when she must so soon leave him. : 

Nor was it at all wearisome or depressing to wait 
upon her. She was so considerate of others, # 
anxious not to give any trouble that could be avoided, 
andjwithal so cheerful, that it wasa pleasure to be with 
her, and to minister to her few wants. She scarcely 
appeared to Dorothy like a dying person. There was 
such peace upon her brow, such a keen interest in the 
welfare of those about her, mingled with the gladsome 
anticipation of her own nearing departure, that 
gloom was banished in the soft, heavenly radiane 
which surrounded her. She seemed like one 
waiting, in confident assurance of a welcome, on the 
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threshold of a happy and longed-for home. There was 


| kind to him, Dorothy, only don’t spoil him, or you will 


no hurry nor excitement in her demeanour ; not the | repent of it some day.’ 


shadow of a passing cloud on her spirit. 


| 


| Dorothy was not offended by these remarks. 


She 


Dorothy had brought her little boy with her, for she | took them all in good part, but nullified their effect by 
could not well leave him behind; and her fear lest he | thinking how easy it was to give advice, and to guide 


might be in the way was soon dispelled by the evident 

tification which he afforded his grandmother. His 

ll, playful ways refreshed without wearying her; 
and as he was usually gentle in his movements, she 
was able to have him frequently in the room, and to 
amuse herself with his merry prattle. He was very 
good in general, for the novelty of his visit, and the 
quietness of the sick chamber, warded off ordinary 
temptations to an outburst of temper. 

But one afternoon when his grandmother was half 
dozing in the easy chair to which she had been removed 
for a little change, he got hold of a small, old-fashioned 


| ready-made wisdom from you. 


| other people’s children. She felt sure that Christopher 


| had been brought up in pretty much the same fashion 
| that Tom was; he had turned out very well, and she 
| a her boy would do as well as his father before 
| him. 
| Yes, it is very easy to give good advice, but it is one 
| of the most difficult things in the world to persuade 
anybody to accept the benefit of your experience. They 
| prefer trying experiments of their own, to taking 
And in many cases, 
| because they are too proud to be taught, they fall into 
| mistakes which they are afterwards powerless to re- 


ss, of very delicate workmanship, which had long | medy. 


nm in the family, and was therefore valued. Alarmed | 


Christopher’s mother availed herself of each suitable 


for its safety, Dorothy requested the child to give it to | opportunity to drop words in season to Dorothy about 


her. For any impression that she made, she might 


| herself. It was the last work she could do on earth for 


just as well have spoken to the table, for Tommy went | her Saviour, and she prayed Him to grant his blessing 


on with his careless handling of his treasure exactly as 
if he had not heard her. 

Finding her repeated commands unattended to, and 
trembling every moment lest the glass should be 
shivered to pieces by a fall, Dorothy rose from her 
seat, and sought to gain possession of it. 

Then came a struggle. Master Tommy screamed 


| to it. 


But she did not feel that she had any more success 
with Dorothy than with Christopher. 

| Dorothy listened to her respectfully, assented to all 
| her statements, and promised to attend to religion 
| more than she had done. But she was so unenlightened, 
| and so entrenched in her own self-righteousness, that 


and refused to part withit. He pulled, and his mother | she really did not apprehend the meaning of much that 


pulled. And it was only by her superior force that she 
wrested it from his grasp. When obliged to let go, he 


| was said to her. 
| Nevertheless, the bread cast upon the waters was 


was so angry that he stamped his little foot on the floor | found after many days. 


in his rage, and aimed a vindictive but impotent blow 
at his mother. 

She caught him up and hurried him out of the room; 
and when she returned she said she was very sorry he 
had made so much noise, for she was afraid that he had 
roused his grandmother from sleep. 

But the old lady said, ‘‘No, I was not asleep, 
Dorothy. But I wish for your sake that he was more 
obedient.” 


“Oh, never mind me,” said Dorothy, pleasantly, | 


“Tam used to his ways, and they don’t put me out 
much. Besides, it is only at times that he is so un- 
governable.” 

‘But should you not teach him more self-control ?” 

“Yes we must soon begin to do so,” said Dorothy, 
“or he will get the upper hand of us. 
surprised how strong he is when he gets into one of his 
tantrums.” 

‘Ah, Dorothy, you should have begun before this. 
It is best to train little ones from their cradle, and 
then there is not the contest afterwards. You will 
Emgome trouble now to make Tommy do as you tell 


‘Well, you see he has always been such an ailing 
child that we have not liked to thwart him,” said 
Dorothy, excusingly. ‘‘He was so often ill the first 
two years, that we were obliged to let him have his own 


y. ; 

“Not obliged, my dear. And I think he often has 
his own way now, Dorothy.” 

Dorothy smiled. ‘I am afraid he has, 


not the heart to scold him much; and Christopheralways 
says that he will grow wiser as he grows older.” 

The old lady shook her head. ‘Christopher will 
find out his mistake, I hope, before it is too late. As 
the twig is bent, so the tree is inclined. Tom is a nice 


boy now, but a child left to himself too often brings | began chattering about the ‘ 


his parents to shame. 
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You would be | 


He is such | 
# pet, and has such funny ways with him, that we have | 


| Christopher and Dorothy were both with their mother 
when she died, or rather when she slept in Jesus. For 
in every sense of the term hers was a calm and restful 
sleep. Life ebbed rapidly away during the still, 
| solemn hours of night, and nature was too exhausted 
| to allow of any last farewell or parting look. Her 
| repose was gentle as an infant’s; but when the rays of 
| early sunlight gleamed through the curtained window, 
| ‘she had another morn than ours.” She had entered 
| into glory. 
|  **Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
| last end be like his.” 


CuHapreR XVI.—Martry’s OPprnion. 


| WHEN the funeral was over, Dorothy and her boy 

| returned home for a few days, as she had some house- 
hold duties there which could not longer remain un- 
attended to. 

Tommy was pleased when he saw the old church 
again, and the shady lane which led to their cottage; 
for although he had been very happy at his grand- 
mother’s, yet, childlike, he enjoyed any sort of —— 
He trotted along beside his mother, and very pretty he 
looked in his mourning dress, with his black hat and 
feather, and his light curls clustering round his open 
brow. So thought the little Olives, who were busily 
engaged outside their house in the manufacture of mud 
1€S. 

: They ceased from their play to gaze at him and his 
mother, and the smallest of them ran up to Tommy, 
who was lingering behind, and put his dirty fingers on 
the crape trimming of Tommy’s frock, that he might 
ascertain how it felt. Tommy was not shy, and he was 
too young to be aristocratic, so he was as willing to be 
| noticed as the others were to examine him, and he 
r granny” that he 


You cannot be too loving and | wore his black frock for, and then he drew aside his 
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cape that he might display the buttons which adorned | a death-bed scene wear off, thought that the improve. 
the front of his dress ; for the sons of Adam are not less | ment would last, and her spirits rose in consequence, 


vain than the daughters of Eve. ; Bier She was naturally sanguine, and it was well that she 
But Dorothy did not approve of this sociability on her | Was ; for although such a temperament exposes to fre. 
son’s part. quent disappointments, they are more than compensated 


“‘Come on, Tommy,” she caljed ont, in a rather | by the elasticity which it imparts to throw off the 
sharp tone, ‘‘it is time we were indoors. Make haste, | pressure of care, and to turn with fresh energy to 
child.” renewed exertion. 

Thus admonished, Tommy turned from his little com- 
panion and hastened after his mother. 

Within the shadow of her own door stood Matty Cuarrer XVII.—Tue Tipe Eppinc AWAY. 
Olive, who, like her children, was criticizing, only 
secretly, her neighbour's attire. And she was by no | CHRISTOPHER’s apparent goodness, which was excited 
means pleased when she heard Dorothy’s hasty summons | by his mother's death, proved as evanescent as the 
to Tommy. morning cloud and the early dew. It was founded, 

“‘It’s just like her, the conceited thing that she is!” , not on principle, but on feeling ; and when the warmth 
was Mrs. Olive’s indignant comment ; “she’s so eaten | of tender emotion subsided, there was nothing real or 
up with pride, that she can’t even let the boy speak a substantial left. He returned to his old habits and to 
civil word to anybody. Well, well, we shall see what'll | his old companions ; and Dorothy sighed in secret over 
be the end of it. She will come down in the world | her blighted hopes. . 
some day, I expect—such folks generally does have to| _ She did her best to win back her husband to 
stoop a bit,—and then I should like to know who'll pity | industrious and thrifty ways ; and though she failed in 
her. My children are every bit as good as hers, though | her purpose, there can be no doubt that her home 
they isn’t dressed up like little dancing dolls; and | virtues saved him from many evils into whieh he would 
may be they'll come to as much good by-and-bye as if | otherwise have fallen. Careless, inattentive, and 
they were.” pleasure-taking he might be, but he never yielded to 

You will gather from this soliloquy of Matty’s that positive intemperance, nor was beguiled for an instant 
her opinion of Dorothy was unaltered. The lapse of | Into paths of dishonesty. Some of the men with whom 
time had not drawn them any closer together. Beyond he associated were worthless characters, and they 
a passing word or two when they unavoidably met, would have liked to make him as bad as themselves, 
Dorothy and she were not more intimate than they but the thought of Dorothy and of his child acted as 4 
were at first. They did not suit each other ; Dorothy | preservative to Christopher ; and like many men, he 
despised Matty, and Matty disliked Dorothy. Dorothy | owed more than he was ever fully aware of to the 
might have been a helpful friend to her poor, thriftless | influence of his wife. 
neighbour, but she had not the tact necessary for that | Still, while a woman can do much, she cannot do 
purpose, nor did she wish to have it ; and this being | everything; and Dorothy was powerless to avert the 
the case, Matty was not much the better for living near | consequences of her husband's neglect. She was 
her. obliged to see him gradually lose the custom as well as 

Christopher was better off, in a worldly point of view, | the respect of the villagers and of the surrounding 
through his mother’s death, for her small possessions | gentry; and she had to share in the comparative 
of course belonged to him now. She had not much | poverty which this entailed upon them both. 
furniture, but what she had was good, and fetched a For a long time she trusted that Christopher would 
fair price when it was disposed of among the neigh- alter his conduct and retrieve his cirewmstances ; but 
bours. For Dorothy had sufficient of her own without | one day her expectations met with agg@downfall, from 
retaining the old lady’s; besides, with the exception of | which they never recovered. ¥ 
a few articles which were valuable because of their She was returning from her Saturday's marketing, 
antiquity, the things were far too old-fashioned for so | when Matty Olive overtook her; and after the usual 
modern a wife as Dorothy. “*Good day” cer peso between them, Matty said, in 

The stock aiid goodwill of the business also brought | a tone of affected commiseratiéon which scarcely dis- 
in some money ; but then the expenses of the funeral | guised the satisfaction which she felt, ‘‘I am sorry to 
and the doctor’s bill had to be deducted from the | find that Christopher is likely to be injured in his 
receipts, so that it was not all actual gain. . However, | business.” 
after those payments were made there was a nice little ‘“‘What do you mean?” said Dorothy, rather dis- 
sum left, and it was very acceptable to Christopher and | tantly, for she did not approve of her husband's 
his wife ; for their spendings had of late amounted to | Christian name being used so familiarly by such 
more than Christopher's earnings, and it was very dis- | slattern as Matty. 
heartening to Dorothy to find that they were going ‘‘Why, haven’t you heard the news?” was Matty’s 
backward instead of forward. rejoinder. ‘‘Surely you must know there’s a new 

She hoped that her husband would now turn over a | carpenter a-going to set up here next week.” 
new leaf, and be more diligent in hisealling. The help A cold chill rushed over Dorothy, but she maintained 
of this. money would relieve them. from any present | her outward composure as she asked, ‘‘ Who told 
embarrassment, and the remainder would he a nest-egg | you so?” 
to which they might add ef degrees. There would ** La ! it’s no seeret, everybody is a-talking about it. 
the saving, too, of the weekly trifle which Christopher | But Bill Davis, he that’s‘coming, told me hisself that 
had hitherto allowed his mother; so that if he would | he’d taken that old house by'the church, and meant to 
only mind his carpentering, and be attentive to hig | turn the large shed at the back into a workshop.” 
customers, they might surely manage very comfortably ** Bill Davis,” repeated Dorothy, ‘‘he is going to 
for the time to come. marry one of Mrs. Sykes’s daughters, isn’t he ?” 

The loss of his mother made Christopher grave and| ‘* Yes, Harriet, the tall one with light hair ; and he 
thoughtful, and he kept himself rather aloof from his | will get inte a pete pons connection through her 
old companions. father and mother, & had the promise of several 

Aud Dorothy, forgetful how soon the impressions of | jobs already,” ~~ on ry 
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oa Dorothy was silent. coma : sally respected. But Christopher, by his dilatoriness 
- she ‘‘But of course it won’t signifyto Christopher,” con- | and inattention, had so alienated his best employers, 
fre. tinued Matty, ‘‘he’s too well established to care for a that it could not be wondered at if they were ready to 
ated young beginner.” — : transfer their custom to oue who would value it more 
"the “To be sure he is,” said Dorothy, braving it out; | than he had done. 
y to ‘tand there is room enough for two in the village, only Dorothy went abont her household labours that 
itis not pleasant to have any kind of opposition.” morning with a heavy heart. She had scarcely spirits 
‘No, it isn’t,” said Matty ; ‘‘ but may be it will stir | to clean up the place, or to prepare the few luxuries 
your husband up a little, and make him mind his own | which distinguished Sunday from the other days of the 
concerns better.” week. The trouble she had long dreaded, although 
“You have no right to find fault with my husband,” | she had always hoped it would be averted, was now 
sited said Dorothy, firing up in an instant. ‘* He can mind | hanging over her; and she dreaded to think of the 
the his own concerns without your advice.” consequences that would follow. 
ded, ‘*More the pity that he doesn’t, then,” returned When Christopher came in, she gently broke the 
mth Matty. ‘‘If I were you I shouldn’t be best pleased to | intelligence to him, but her caution was unnecessary, 
1 or see him a-wasting of his time half the day down at the | for her husband was already acquainted with the faet, 
d to public, or at some other place.” which distressed her. He had heard of it for more 
over “If I were you,” said Dorothy, ‘I would just look | than a week past, but had not meutioned it to Dorothy, 
at home. You will find plenty there that wants mend- | as he knew she would fret about it. He did not seem 
l to ing without interfering with your neighbours.” to attach much importance to it himself. He was 
d in And she walked on quickly to her own gate, without | naturally easy and light-hearted, and so long as an 
ome vouchsafing another word to Matty. evil was not immediate in its pressure, he seldom 
ould Mrs. Olive gazed after her with a triumphant air. suffered himself to be disturbed by it. And he tried 
and ‘*T thought my news would rouse her up a bit,” she | to convince Dorothy that Bill Davis was very foolish to 
1 to said to herself. . ‘She was terribly flustered, I know, | enter into competition with him, for that his chances 
tant though she did pretend not to care a fig about it. My, | of success were exceedingly small. It was not likely 
hom what a temper she has! How she flew when I spoke | that a new comer would be preferred to an old inhabit- 
they of her husband! She can’t bear that anybody should ant ; besides, Davis was unaccustomed to any but the 
ves, somuch as hint that he isn’t perfect. I’m glad Bill | commonest carpenterins, and could not therefore under- 


1s a Davis is a-coming here. It will just serve them right | take the superior work in which Christopher was so 
to be brought down in the world. They’ve no business | skilled. 


the to be so stuck up, as if they weren’t made of the same His arguments sounded very plausible, and Dorothy 
flesh and blood as other folks. Why, it was as for the time was half beguiled into the belief that her 
do much as she could do to say a civil Good morning to | fears had magnified the danger. 


the me when we met; and I should like to know what she | But when she afterwards reconsidered the subject, her 
was has to be proud of? She was only a servant to begin | former opinion prevailed, nor could she again shake it off. 
las @ with, while I never demeaned myself by having a place. Subsequent events fully justified Dorothy’s forbod- 
ling Straw-plaiting was a deal more genteeler than that. | ings. Bill Davis, or Mr. Davis, as he aspired to be 
tive @ And as to good looks, I’m sure I used to be much | designated, was an active, pushing young fellow, who 

handsomer than she’s ever been.” | verified the truth of the adage that ‘‘new brooms 
yuld Matty sighed, perhaps over her vanished beauty, for | sweep clean.” Disclaiming, and perhaps honestly so, 
but there were certainly no traces of it now, and as she | any intention of interfering with Christopher, he never- 
rom — disappeared in her untidy dwelling, with her boots | theless so conducted his affairs as to attract the best 
down at heel, and a strip of her petticoat hanging | custom of the village to his workshop. Less clever 
ing, @ beneath her tattered gown, it was not difficult to | than Christopher, he was more painstaking and per- 
sual understand why Dorothy showed so little alacrity to be | severing ; and when it was ascertained that he was. 
, in § intimate with her. moderate in his charges, and faithful to his engage- 
Yet at that moment Dorothy was as little to be ments, it was not strange that many jobs which had 
r to envied as Matty. Mrs. Olive was correct in surmising | formerly been Christopher’s fell to his share. He was 
his that her intelligence respecting the new carpenter | not very intelligent ; he seldom opened a book, and his 

would be unwelcome to her neighbour. Dorothy, as l ideas were few and contracted ; but he minded the 
dis § she fancied, concealed from Matty the annoyance which | ‘‘main chance,” and his hands were rarely unemployed. 
id’s § she felt, but when she was indoors and alone, her | And the villagers drew comparisons between him and 
ha restraint vanished, and she looked sufficiently woe-be- | Christopher, not at all favourable to the latter. What 
me to have gratified even her ill-natured neighbour, | was the good of his having so much sense, they said, if 
ty’s she seen her. For Dorothy knew well what would | he had not got common sense to live by? Intellect 
1ew — be the inevitable result of a fresh carpenter at Wood- was all very well, but industry was better for those 
ford. She had not quite kept to the truth when she | who had to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. 


ned eed that there was room enough there for two. | So, little by little, the tide of prosperity ebbed from 
old ork had been very slack lately, and it was likely to | Christopher, and flowed towards William Davis, It 

become still more so, as there was very little building | was chiefly his own fault that it did so, but I question 
‘it. going on, and no demand for cottages. | if that made it any the easier to bear. Indeed, it 
hat And the worst of it was that Christopher's customers | always seems to me that troubles which are the result 


t to were, many of them, so dissatisfied with him, that they | of our own wilful mismanagement press tar more 
would be only too glad to avail themselves of the ser- | heavily than those which are attribatable only to God’s 
to | vices of a new workman who was prompt and punctual | all-wise providence. 

in his undertakings. Had Christopher retained the} It would not be difficult to trace step by step 
he | good business character which he had when Dorothy | Christopher's downward progress, but there is some- 
her | married him, he need not have much feared the advent | thing so saddening in such an occupation, that we are 
ral of Bill Davis: for the villagers in general preferred one | willing to be spared it; and will therefore assume a 
of their own number to a comparative stranger ; and | writer's privilege, and skipover a few years in his history, 
old Miles, Christopher's predecessor, had been univer- ! and tell you how ho is situated at tke close of them. 
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HEAVENLY SERVICE. 
“ His servants shall serve Him.” 


RELEASED from every earthly woe, 
With glory on their brow; 

Not as they served Him here below, 
Serve they their Master now. 


On earth they glorified his name : 
Their light was never dim; 

Their one absorbing, quenchless aim 
Was winning souls for Him. 


They sowed in faith the precious grain, 
And tilled the rugged soil ; 

But slow disease and wearing pain 
Oft checked their ardent toil. 


Through sufferings keen they fought their way; 
And while the march they led, 

The flame that wasted life away 
With their own hand they fed. 


Now they have gained their rest and crown, 
Have laid their armour by ; 

And fadeless honour and renown 
Is their reward on high. 


Yet still they serve the Lord they love; 
For work in heaven is rest, 

And rest is service: for above 
No wearying cares molest, 


No aching brow, and nerves o’erwrought ; 
No fevered puises there ! 

No pressure from exciting thought, 
No heavy eross to bear ! 


All conflict o’er, all trial past, 
Their Master’s face they see ; 

And serve Him perfectly at last, 
With spirits glad and free. 


And now they chant their rapturous songs, 
For they the goal have won ; 

And by them, as by angel throngs, 
God’s holy will is done ! 








DIVINE DIRECTION. 


“ And Jehoshaphat said unto the king of Israel, Inquire, I 
pray thee, atthe word of the Lord to-day.” —i Kias xxii. 5. 


Ir was a suggestion worthy of the pious king of Judah 
in his best days. It is true that when the inquiry had 
been made, and the anstver given by the mouth of 
Micaiah, Jehoshaphat did not atter all obey. Indeed, 
in the very moment of Jehoshaphat’s making the 


proposition we may trace the inconsistency which so | 


marked that good but weak-minded man : that though 
he said, ‘‘ Inquire of the Lord,” he was putting God 
second; for when the wicked king Ahab asked Jeho- 
shaphat to go with him to battle to Ramoth-gilead—a 
thing, I conceive, he ought not to have listened to for 
a moment, —without any prayer, without any prepara- 


tion, with that desire to please which always charac- | 


terized Jehoshaphat, he said, ‘‘I am as thou art, my 
people as thy people, my horses as thy horses.” But 
then the man’s real religion comes out,—for we read, 


say ; but the fact is certain that Jehoshaphat stands 
out in this matter an affecting instance of a ve 
common thing,—a man finding in his heart to ag 
direction from God,—receiving it ; but when it comes, 
either not recognizing it; or, while recognizing, not 
willing to follow it. 

It is a great thing to seek counsel from above; but 
remember, reader, itisa greater thing, after the prayer, 
to remain in that posture of earnest expectation and 
silent teachableness, that you shall catch ‘the still 
small voice’’ when it falls,—that you shall perceive the 
finger of God when it points, —that you shall understand 
the verse in the Bible when it saith,—that you shall 
acknowledge the message from heaven, by whatever 
human lip it travel. 

I believe that there never was a man who really asked 
direction, to whom that direction was not given. But 
equally it is certain that thousands ask, and thousands 
are asking, who, nevertheless, through want of patience, 
or of reverence, or of a willing spirit, are none the 
better for their prayers, but rather the worse, and are 
left, after all, to follow their own prejudices and their 
own choosings. 

When you pray to be directed, pray also that you may 
see and love the guiding, however it comes. And it 
will come some timesthrough very strange paths, and 
by very unexpected channels. 

In what way Jehoshaphat wished Ahab to consult 
God was not clear. There were two special means 
which a Jew might employ at that time—the voice of 
the prophet, and, in certain cases, the Urim and Thun- 
mim, 7. ¢., lights thrown upon the stones of the high 
priest’s breastplate, so as to make known the mind of 
God. 

These two channels are now closed ; and if you ask 
why, we bave the answer, literal and distinct, in the 
| first chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews,--‘*God, who 
| at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time 
poet unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
| ast days x os unto us by his Son.” All other voices 
| have been hushed, that Christ’s only may be heard and 
glorified : all other lights have been merged into that 
| light. Just as when at the creation, on the fourth day, 
| the light, that floated previously in the universal air, 
| was gathered and concentrated in the one great light, 
| that thence it mightsheda fuller and completerradiance; 
so now all moral and spiritual truth, in its essence, 
| is placed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who, to this end, 
is made of God, first the depositary of all God’s mind, 
and then the fountain through which that mind pours 
itself out into the. hearts of men. 
| If you wish to use it,—if you wake up in the morn- 
| ing and feel, ‘‘I must inquire of the Lord to-day,”— 
|.if you go to commit any matter to Him, you must, 
| as you do it, put honour upon the Lord Jesus Christ, 

May not this be the reason why you have so often 
failed of a good judgment, and in acting rightly? I 
| speak to those who do feel their need of continual 
| teaching, and who do pray; but I ask, Have you not 
| prayed too generally in this matter, without the fixed- 
ness of the thought that what you are seeking is 
| treasured up all and only in the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
The response to your prayer may reach you through 
| many avenues; but, whatever course it takes to you, 
| there is one thing it has done, —first it has gone to the 
| Lord Jesus Christ. There you are safe to wait for it; 











“Jehoshaphat said unto the king of Israel, Inquire, I | there you must get it, for if you sit up at the well again 


pray thee, at the word of the Lord to-day.”’ 
Whether, through this placing second what ought to 


have been first, the Spirit of God was so grieved, that | 


He did not afterwards work, to make Jehoshaphat 


obedient to the previous warning, we cannot possibly | 


| 


| some contemplation of the character and the work of 


you will miss the stream. And I am not certain that 
Jesus Christ is not the shortest an surest path to the 
solution of any difficulty, and the attainment of any 
good thing whatsoever. 
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communicated to man but by the Son. 
even is beautiful but shadowy, valueless and meaning- 


to-day.” 
Under Christ, and as his reflection, the Bible is the 


altogether a practical thing. 
the moment you begin to theorize. It was not intended 
to satisfy the curiosity, but to rule conduct. It could 
not be without deep mysteries, but even the mysteries 
are always subordinate and conducive to right action. 








which you are to expand at leisure. 


primary and literal signification to Jehoshaphat's ex- 





Thus we are warranted in reading a meaning in | and feel at once what is God's will in any matter; and 
Jehoshaphat’s words which, perhaps, he did not himself | scarcely an object will ever present itself to your mind, 
see, when we behold Christ the living Word ; so that | but you can commune with some high thought which 
just as no thought can be communicated from man to | resides in that object. 
man but by a word, so none of the character of God is | 


; Only do not construe it into a providence, unless the 
His own word 


; word of God sanctions and confirms the construction. 
Nor beg a friend to guide you until you have first 
less, without the life of it, which is Christ ; and we givea | begged God to guide your friend. Nor accept a truth 
| which does not find an echo in the spirit of your own 
ssion when we give the emphasis where all the em- | conscience. Nor hold anything of God and of good in 
phasis is due,—‘‘ Inquire at the word of the Lord ; which Christ is not. 
Happy those who are able to read ‘*God” in 
i ) ir duty, and inscribe ‘‘ God” on the many pages of 
great index of the will of God. You have missed the , God’s great book, in all his works; but no less happy 
at intention of your Bible if you have not taken it | that man who can read nothing but ‘‘ Saviour,” and is 
on by day, as the guide-book of life. The Bible is | content to feel and know that, above and beyond all, 
You lose yourself in it | that ‘‘Saviour” can be, and is, pledged to be his 
counsellor. 

See, then, your privilege. Wake up every morning 
of your life to go diffidently and leaningly, as one who 
is searching truth, and whose language is about 
It is not, indeed, a book which draws lines, and makes | everything, ‘I will inquire of the word of the Lord 
out specific paths for each individual, under separate | to-day.” 
circumstances ; it does better,-—it gives great principles | J do not say that he who does this will never make a 
It gives motives | mistake; but I do say of the man who so waits upon 


which, if imbibed, will influence the whole man and | God, that that man will never be greatly moved. 


his nature. It breathes a spirit by which everything is 


And oh, reader, when you are listening to sermons, 


sweetened and alleviated. It warns with judgments ; it | pray that the preaching may be the exponent of the 


comforts with promises. 

And througl? all it is the Holy Ghost which teaches ; 
and the result of all is one comprehensive and magni- 
ficent development of the mind of God. 
assurance, were one undertaking, were one warning, 
were one principle, were one argument taken out of 
that system, the great portraiture would be lost. But 
now it is exactly what you want,—an every-day 
directory ; what you are to think, what you are to 
feel, what you are to do, in order to glorify God and 
get to heaven. 

There is not a phase of life which is not represented 
here ; there is not a doubt which is not met ; there is 
tot a question, affecting any part of man’s being and 
responsibility, which cannot answer itself and find a 
mere place here. 

Now let me advise you to go to your Bible more in 
this its oracular character. When you open the book, 
have a distinct question, for which you look for a dis- 
tinct reply. Read consultingly. Probe its high prin- 
ciples and its holy motives, Attend to the little occur- 
rénces of every-day experience. Do not read a chapter, 
but explore a truth. Do not generalize a system, but 
particularize a duty. 

But, with the Scripture in your hand, let this be 
your simple, childlike feeling about everything which 
rises up to cause for a decision, —‘‘I will inquire of the 
word of the Lord to-day.’ For a friend will that man 
be to his Bible, and his Bible to that man, who takes 
it thus, in the confidences of his soul, as the companion 
of his life. 

When you have been thus first to Christ, and then to 
your Bible, you will be prepared to go safely and surely, 
With an adjusted judgment and an imbued spirit, to 
other friends, to other counsels. 

There is a state of mind to which everything is 
negative, and the whole world a blank. And there is | 
a state of mind to which the fall of a hair speaks, and | 
all nature is eloquent. Cultivate that spirit, and you 
will meet directing posts at every step, which will say, 
“This is the way, walk ye in it.” 

Nay, your own mind will grow into that conformity 
with the ind of God, that, almost unconsciously, as 
by an intuition, you will, in a moment, be able to see 


| will of God to you, and you will be astonished to find 
how singularly the sermon, time by time, will fit your 
case, echo your thoughts, and match with all your 
Were one | necessities. J. V. 











A THANKSGIVING. 


My God, I thank Thee, who hast made 
The earth so bright ; 

So full of splendour and of bliss, 
Beauty and light ; 

So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and bright! 


I thank Thee, too, that Thou hast mado 
Joy to abound ; 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round, 

That in the darkest spot of earth 
Some love is found. 


I thank Thee more, that all our joy 
Is touched with pain ; 

That shadows fall on brightest hours ; 
That thorns remain ; 

So that earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain. 


For Thou who knowest, Lord, how soon 
Our weak heart clings, 

Hast given us joys tender and true, 
Yet all with wings ; 

So that we see, gleaming on high, 
Diviner things f 

I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast kept 
The best in store ; 

We have enough, yet not too much 
To long for more, 

A yearning still for deeper peace 
Not known before. 

1 thank Thee, Lord, that here our souls 
(Though amply blest) 

Can never find, although they seek, 
A perfect rest ; 

Nor ever shall, until they lean 
On Jesu’s breast ! . 
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NATURE'S TESTIMONY. 
* The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 
I. 


“No God! no God!” The simplest flower that on the wild 
is found 

Shrinks as it drinks its cup of dew, and trembles at the sound. 

“No God!” Astonished Echo cries from out her cavern 


being accounted pepe by the perfect righteousness 
and obedience of the Lord Jesus Christ, applied and 
made effectual: to the sinner by faith, freely and 
graciously offered to all, witnessed by the law and 
the prophets, and given to all who believe. But mor 
than this, a justification which has sanctification as its 
essential and necessary companion, invariably following 
and springing from it; a justification which includes 
reconciliation with God, and promises and insures 
everlasting peace; which promises and assures to the 





believer salvation from wrath now and hereafter, and 
sets the captive free ; which places the believer in the 
inestimably exalted position of an adopted son of God, 
and secures to him the glorious promise and reality of 

_ name. : an inheritance with the saints in light, a joint in. 
High swells the deep and vengeful sea slong the billowy | } -ritance with the glorified Saviour at the right hand 


And ee opes his mouth to hurl the falsehood back. and in the eternal presence of the ever-blessed God, the 


hoar ; : 
And every wandering bird that flies reproves the atheist 


lore. 
The solemn forest lifts its head, the Almighty to proclaim ; 
The brooklet on its crystal urn doth leap to engrave his 








“No God!” With indignation high the fervent sun is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. J. 8. F. 
stirred, 

And the pale moon turns paler still at such an impious 
word. 

And from their burning thrones the stars look down with MIDNIGHT. 


angry eye, ; 
That thus a worm of dust should mock Eternal Majesty. 


M. SIGOURNEY. « And yet, amid the hurry, toil, and strife, 


The claims, the urgencies, the whirl of life, 
The soul, perhaps, in silence of the night, 

Has flashes, transient intervals of light ; 

When things to come, without a shade of doubt, 
In terrible reality stand out.” 


Waar is there in the sabbath stillness of midnight 
that should thus fling a yet deeper shade over the brow 
of thought? The stars, that, like lamps hung upon 
high, send down a tranquil radiance upon earth ; the 
moon, that treads the steadfast floors of heaven in the 
very spirit of peace and beauty ; the breeze, that brings 
the various harmowies of creation to the listening ear 
of reflection, softening the rude, and heightening the 
pensive cadences of birds, and stream’, and waterfalls, 
till the very soul of sacred melody seems breathing in 
them,—surely these are objects to — and solemnize, 
not to degrade and dispirit contemplation. 

Where then lies the spell, the dark spell, which 
night usually holds over the feelings? Not in its 
| encouragement of, but in its stern monopoly over 
| thought! In the power with which it compels medita- 
+ ST aaa mmirneeatte grt game ctnneecaaacan | tion, and by consequence, unless to the Christian, 

JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. | melancholy; for, with the majority, reflection is but 

another name for saduess, ; 

How shall we not cling to this rock of our hope?| Night, shadowy, mysterious, phantom-peopled night, 
Reason bids us hold it fast; the multitude of dangers | the avenger, the teacher of the soul, the spirit of many 
now surrounding our Protestant Church bids us cling | tones—night shuts out the busy interests which distract 
to it with firmer grasp ; our martyred saints proclaim | attention during the day, and throws man on his own 
their own example, and bid us hold yet firmer still the | mental resources. It brings him face to face with his 
weapon which they wielded with such sure success ; | Creator, and bids him feel that his inmost thoughts 
and the voice of God himself commends, by every | are stripped naked and scrutinized by celestial in- 
endearing and persuasive argument, this scriptural, | telligence! By day the world steals between mian and 
peace-assuring doctrine of justification by the imputed | his Maker, rendering callous the finer organs of 
righteousness of Christ, through the instrumentality | humanity; but by night that world is shut out, and 
of faith. Zxperience, moreover, that of individuals | its hold is let go; its petty miserable intrigues find 
and that of churches, urges to the same thing, pro- | their fitting level; and every object over which the 
claiming this doctrine to be the only successful promo- | eye ranges, every sound which falls upon the ear, are 
tion of that holiness without which no man shall see | so many helps by which the spirit of reflection mounts 
the Lord. It bids us hold and teach, fully and without | to heaven. 
reserve, in all its freeness and simplicity, justification 
by faith only, as the surest way of saving souls from | —————————_——__——— 
sin, of pulling down the strongholds of self-righteous- 
ness, and forwarding the grand object of our redemp- WATCHFULNESS. 
tion, namely, the extension of the kingdom of Christ. | 

This, then, is the great subject which we regard as | In private we have our thoughts to watch, in the family 
the theme and mainspring of*a gospel ministry,—the | our tempers, and in company our tongucs. 
justification of fallen sinners in the sight of God, the | HANNAH MORE. 


Il. 


“There is a God,” al! nature cries, 

The earth, the sea, the lofty skies. 

The lowliest plant that decks the vale; 

The insect sporting on the gale; 

The earlicst flower that spring gives birth, 

To adorn and beautify the earth; 

The streamlet gliding through the plain ; 

The wild bird’s sweet and plaintive strain; 

The blue depths of the boundless sea, 

Type of His own immensity ; 

The sun, advancing to the west; 

The fu!l moon rising in the east ; 

The brightly twinkling ster of even, 

And all the radiant host of heaven ; 

The lightning’s flash, the thunder’s roar, 

They all the Almighty’s power adore, 

And: with united voice proclaim 

Through the whole earth JBHOVAH’s NAME. 
JACOBUS. 
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LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


PART VII.~-OUR CITY ARABS. 


TuE “ private academy,” where the sons of well-to-do 
tradesmen resort, the National and British schools, 
have all their share in the enlightening influence which 
is now so rapidly gp society ; but one grade is 
acknowledged to be below the sphere of their opera- 
tions—the ‘‘roughs,” our ‘‘city Arabs ;”’ and to them 
Ragged schools offer the precious boon which they 
need, and which they will not elsewhere seek. 

Come, then, and look at a Ragged school. It is 
Sunday afternoon, and we walk through the High 
street of one of the London suburbs to our destination. 
The locality of our school is certainly not very attrac- 
tive in its appearance. A broad space at the top of the 
turning is filled with loungers; men in rough dirty 
jackets, smoking, talking, often quarrelling; women 
vociferating loudly to one another ; and children stand- 
ing round an old woman’s fruit-stall. 

The greater part of the houses are small, dirty, and 
ill-kept, evidently containing too many families for 
either health or comfort. A group of boys are squat- 
ting on the ground as we pass, with a dirty pack of 
ecards before them, and the sounds of quarrelling and 
swearing salute our ears. One lad looks up, and calls 
out to us,— 

_ May I come to school this afternoon ?” 

We say ‘‘ Yes,” and urge him to do so; but he 
laughs aloud at our credulity; while a little ragged 
urchin near cries out, — 

“‘Would I go to a Protestant school ?” 

We see that ignorance is not our only obstacle here. 
We have a double foe to contend with—irreligion and 
superstition. 

We enter the schoolroom, a commodious building 
lighted from the top, because side windows would be 
smashed faster than the glazier could mend them. 
Ours is not one of those schools where are seen none 
but the most untamed specimens of humanity. There 
are a few of our scholars who might do credit to any 
national school ; younger ones there are, too, who 
attend with regularity, come with neat dresses, clean 
faces, smoothly brushed hair, and though fidgety, 
noisy, and tiresome enough, have not the wildness and 
violent insubordination of others. These may, pai 
be regarded as the nucleus of our school, round whom, 
we trust, others may gather, to share with them the 
blessings of order and obedience. 

These regular scholars are in their places, with here 
and there a mingling of the rougher sort ; and now four 
or five girls bound in with bold, boisterous manners. 

Presently the door opens again, and twelve or fifteen 


rough, unpromising-looking youths tramp in, and sit | 
{ | have been expelled and readmitted, not only once or 


down before their respective teachers. In one class 
the boys settle down quietly to their occupations ; but 
in another the symptoms of insubordination are only 
too evident. The booksare thrown down, or ‘‘shied ” 


across the room; whistling, singing, or fighting be- | 
| and grateful remembrances of the instructions of our 


| Ragged school. 


comes the fashion, and before the hymn can be given 
out several of the most lawless are obliged to be 
expelled. 

‘he group outside make a rush at the door, simply 
for what they call ‘‘a spree,” and it requires the 
united efforts of three or four gentlemen, first to push 


out the intruders, and then to close the door, which 
they insist upon keeping open. 

Order restored, the singing commences. The children | 
kixe this part of the afternoon’s duties; even the | class, has just been sent to sea. 


| scenes as these. 


infants in the gallery joining their little voices in the 


tune, though they may not know the words. Look at 
this class beside us of eight or nine girls, varying from 
the ages of ten to thirteen ; three at the head of the 
class, neat, clean, and orderly, appear quite disposed 
to attend to their lesson, but next to them are two 
who seem to be possessed with an ungovernable spirit 
of insubordination ; after the first three have read, it 
is impossible to proceed. 

‘**T won’t read out of your Protestant books,” ex- 
claims one, and with that throws her Testament into 
the teacher’s lap. 

‘*Tt’s nothing but a pack of lies,” says another, and, 
as if by a preconcerted signal, almost all the books are 
closed. There is, however, one exception, —a bright, 
black-eyed child, with a smiling, intelligent face, who, 
with one arm around a younger sister, endeavours to 
make head against the current of noise and lawlessness. 
Her mother died some months ago, and since then she 
has had the entire charge of her two younger sisters, who 
always come neat and. clean to school ; she has pre- 
pared her father’s dinner, cleaned and “tidied” the 
little room at home, and now is ready with her book, 
her questions, or her answers, only grieved that the be- 
haviour of the others prevents the continuance of the 
lesson. The mistress begins to read to them some 
simple story of one like themselves, whose heart was 
touched by the grace of God, and who, early called to 
another world, could rejuice in the hope of glory 
through Christ. They begin to listen, and to feet; 
their wild natures seem for an instant softened ; a tear 
rolls down the cheek of one; another exclaims, ‘‘Oh, 
how pretty !’’ Another girl, whose face bore the marks 
ofa conflict with her mother, acknowledges she should 
| like to feel as happy when she comes to die, ‘‘ but I 
| know I’m not ready now.” And while the mercy of 
| God in Christ is pressed upon them, one of our orphan 
| children says, ‘‘I love Jesus : He wasso kind to come 
| and die for us.” 

While this is going on, another scene is being enacted 
on the other side of the room. Some of the stragglers 
outside have just been brought in by-the superintend- 
ent ; but several of the boys’ classes are disturbed by 
one or two ringleaders in mischief, who seem deter- 

mined not to allow any Scripture lesson to proceed in 
| their neighbourhood. The teacher can scarcely make 
| his voice heard ; and at last they all burst forth into a 
| simultaneous howl, after which a good number take up 
their caps and take their departure ; they then proceed 
with great clamour to batter the doors. 
| But our school is not always the theatre of such 
| Sometimes we cannot insure the 
| attendance of any of the ‘‘roughs,” and when they 
come, their numbers vary considerably. This is one 
of our fullest afternoons, and, therefore, proportion- 
ately noisy. Yet, from among this very kind of boys 
we have heard of many instances of good ; several who 





twice, but even half a dozen times, have at last 
settled down into regular and quiet habits, and are 
now prospering as servants, or apprentices, or sailors, 
with good characters, fair prospects of advancement, 


A grade higher than these in the scale of improve- 


| ment is the Shoeblack Brigade, which numbers at 
| present some seven or eight promising lads. 


We have 
just provided for two of its most interesting members, 
One, a tall lad about sixteen years of age, always fore- 
most in everything that went on, frequently giving the 
first answer to the question on the lesson before his 
Several gentlemen ip 
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the school have contributed to fit him out for the life 
he has chosen. He was always an eager reader of 
tracts and the British Workman, and as we look round 
on the Brigade and miss his face, one little incident we 
recollect makes us hope that he knows how to value 
the Book of books. He was for a long time in attend- 


ance upon us at our girls’ night school ; he was our | 


porter, waiter, messenger; and after supplying us 
with books, slates, pencils, or pens, would sit himself 
down a little aside with his Testament. It was some- 
thing astonishing to our wild scholars that one of their 
own class, brought up in his childhood like themselves, 
should for his own pleasure pore over the sacred 
volume. One evening in particular, in spite of their 
teacher’s reproofs, the girls, one after another, ridiculed 
and scolded the boy for thus spending his time; but 
he continued his occupation, replying that it was a 
good book and he loved to read it. 

Another young shoeblack we miss, whose beaming 
countenance always won our good-will. Often have we 
seen him in the week at his post, doing his business as 
if his heart was in it. His hand was always ready to 
lift a heavy perambulator on to the pavement, or to | 
help a little child to a cup of water from the drinking- 
fountain behind him. He had a good sum of money in 
the savings bank, which he sometimes drew upon for 
a pair of boots, or other necessaries, His athe 
aniform was never in the tattered, dirty condition of 
that of some of his associates ; and one Sunday morn- 
ing, on entering the schoolroom, he was saluted by 
his schoolmates with the epithet of ‘‘ gentleman,” 
which his new Sunday suit seemed indeed to warrant. 
Always cheerful and obliging, respectful and well- 
behaved, it was no wonder he gained friends. He is 
now a page in a gentleman’s family. 

Thus is the Shoeblack Brigade—so useful a branch 
of the Ragged school—a training for higher and more 
profitable employments. 

We have, in instances like these, proof sufficient 
that these boys are not a race pea of good im- 
pressions. We see that, too, in the case of those of the 
**roughs” who still remain in the schoolroom after 
the unruly ones have been expelled. Not having | 
others to stir them up to evil, they are listening with 
evident interest to the conversation of their teachers, or 
reading eagerly the Bible histories. There is much 
excuse for them in the influence of their associates ; 
for few have the moral courage to do right in the 
face of ridicule, joined to their own habits and 
prejudices. 

We see, however, an exception to this before us. A 
young girl is attentively reading the New Testament, 
heedless of the jeers of her companions. 

“Oh!” they exclaim, ‘‘you’ve been to mass this 
mdrning, and now read the Protestant Bible? We'd/ 
tell the priest of you.” 

But all: their efforts to distract her attention are 
unavailing. That child, a year ago, was as wild and 
unmanageable as any of them. 

There was another girl of the same stamp, whose face 
we have missed for some weeks. It is but five or six 
months since she first entered our schoolroom one 
Sunday afternoon, a girl of fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, aud wild enough, in her appearance and manner, 
to bespeak an uncared-for life at home. Her hair used 
to hang uncombed down her back, and her dress was 
in tatters upon her. But one morning she astonished 
us by a complete transformation. Some lady had 

taken an interest in the poor neglected child, and she 
now appeared before her teacher in a whole dress, neat 
and comfortable. 














beamin, 


Now I can go regularly to church.’’ 


From that time this girl seemed to take a pleasure ip 
a more civilized and attentive behaviour; she came 
neat and clean on Sundays, with Bible in hand, and 
always ready with her place; and though an indif. 
ferent reader, she followed with great interest the 
history of the children of Israel in Egypt, which wasat } 
that period the morning lesson in her class. She ig 
now an inmate of an industrial school, where, by good 
The last time 
her teacher saw her there she was much rejoiced by the 
matron’s report of her truthfulness—‘‘ She had never 


training, she is promising to do well. 


countenance, ‘‘I have a new Bible ang 
Prayer-book ; you can sce my name in them both, 
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been known to tell a lie;’’ while the girl’s remem. |—=— 


brance and intelligent reference to her last Sunday's 
instruction at our Ragged school was also gratifying to 


her teacher. 

Such instances bid us take courage, and go on, with 
confidence and with prayer. We see thus an earnest 
of the good that may be done among these children. 
They learn lessons, which even now exercise a good 
influence upon them, lessons of patience, of obedience, 
and of self-denial. See that boy standing by the side 
of his teacher, sharing in the use of her hymn-book. 
He is evidently pleased at being allowed that privilege; 


but his eyes wander from the book to the clouded face [ 
Presently he whispers {j, 


of one of his little companions. 
to the teacher, — 

‘* May I let Jem stand by you instead of me?” 

The change is soon made, and he looks up with a 
glow of pleasure which is worth far more than an hour's 
selfish enjoyment. Another boy, with his arm around 


a new scholar, is endeavouring to show him the words | 


which he is not yet forward enough to read for himself; 


a third takes a carefully treasured penny from his |. 


pocket, to put into the missionary box; while two 
quick little fellows ask permission to learn a verse, till 
their turn to read comes round again; and another 
repeats one he learnt last Sunday, adding, with great 
satisfaction, — 
**There, now ! 
perfectly?” 
There is a hope that these little ones at least may be 
brought up in the right way. We are encouraged to 
think so, because, on turning to the first class, we see 
girls who have thus been brought up almost from in- 
fancy, respectable, orderly, inteiligent, and, above all, 
rly to read the word of God, and to keep holy 
s day. 
As we slowly walk away when school is over, we 


Have I not remembered that text 


her little sister, — 
‘¢ What have you been doing this afternoon ?” 


Jesus.” 

It is this kind of learning which can alone insure a 
real change among such children as we have just seen. 
Mere secular knowledge may enlarge the mind and 


soul. 


provement ; we rejoice greatly when we see bad habits 
given up—when we mark continued efforts of self-dis- 
cipline, and an increasing respect for the sacred volume. 
But we should prove faithless to the charge committed 


deavours, 

chief aim, namely, the salvation of the soul. 
We believe that the instruction which the Sc no 

supply, aided by the influence of God’s good Spiri 





‘‘Look here, Miss ——1!” she exclaimed, with a 


alone can soften the most obstinate offender—cam 


ask one scholar who, Bible in hand, is leading home J 


The answer is ready: ‘‘ We have been reading about 


improve the outward conduct, but cannot save the}. 






We are thankful for any, even the slightest im-f,. 


to us if we regarded such results as the end of our en-f. 
It is very far short of what should be outh. 
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ange the most desperate servant of sin into a meek 
" levis Christian character. And thus we trust 
t may be with the scholars in our Ragged school. 
fhough often discouraged, we know that there is a 
gwer in the gospel of Christ which can and does work 
ightily, even among such characters as we have seen 
jere.. That wondrous love of Jesus which is shown to 
them Sunday after Sunday can make the scoffer revere 
holy God, the undutiful child honour his parents, the 
bbath-breaker remember God's sacred day, the wild- 
and most profane reverence God’s blessed word, 
ad listen, with gentleness and humility, to its glad 
idings of pardon, purity, and peace. M. J. O. 





—— 


THE LOVE OF MONEY. 


bz of the several things that are ‘‘too hard for me,” 

md which I cannot by any means comprehend, is the 

ssion thus designated in Scripture, with the awful 

acter superadded that it is ‘‘the root of all evil.” 

I can readily conceive that money, as a means of 
mocuring other gratifications, may be coveted, almost 
yond bounds. He who has a full purse may cast his 
yes over every stall in Vanity Fair, and select what- 

er pleases them. He may command all that tends 
p fulfil ‘‘ the desires of the flesh and of the mind,” in 
he worst sense of their corrupt cravings ; he may take 
nobler range, and minister out of his substance to 
he temporal necessities of his poorer brethren; or he 

y ascend yet higher ground, and, the love of Christ 
mnstraining him, scatter the bread of life in the way 

famishing souls. That the possession of money, 
therefore, should appear to men of all characters a 
lesirable good, so far as to render a cautionary injunc- 
ion needful even to the holiest of God’s people, is 
pitural enough. 

But there is a form sometimes taken by this money- 
bving principle that equally amazes and disgusts me, 
yhen found among those who profess more than nominal 
hristianity ; while, in all cases, it is unspeakably 
bntemptible and revolting to common sense. I mean 
lie passion for hoarding money. 

hen a person lays by a sum without any intention 














f spending it, and without any defined object of 
ture usefulness to other individuals, is it, can it be 
more value to him than an equal quantity of the 
st that lies upon the earth’s surface, or of pebbles 

glitter in the brook? ‘‘ Thou fool!” is the recog- 
ized title of him who lays up much goods for many 
s, in order to take his fill, to eat, drink, and be 
y. Thou knave! may be safely superadded, when 
ewretched being grasps at gold, that it may lie by 

d canker, and the rust thereof be a witness against 

im, while the poor cry unto the Lord for lack of what 
hoards in darkness. Still the miser exercises a 

cies of self-denial—preposterous and wicked indeed, 

f self-denial nevertheless,—and that is a thing not 

luntarily submitted to by many. Such characters 

cross my path, and I gaze after them and marvel; 

the number is fearfully great of those who come 
hin meaning of the text, and whose love of money, 
ugh they hoard it not, is a prolific root of evil, 
outing forth on all sides. 

When I see a child, with a penny in his hand or 

tket, carelessly glance at the half-naked figure and 

f countenance of another child, crying for bread, 

tile he retains his penny, in the cherished prospect 

the cake or toy-shop, where he hopes to barter it 

‘some superfluous indulgence, I behold the unfolding 

m of what will become a very evil tree. 

Vhen I mark a purchaser striving to beat down the 


humble dealer, who, perhaps, consents to be robbed 
rather than lose a customer, I find the tree in blossom 
—and what blossoms! Often have I witnessed a scene 
that crimsons my cheek with the blush of shame and 
indignation: some poor, industrious creature offering 
for sale a few baskets, or some other little work of 
ingenuity, the pale face and gaunt figure bearing 
witness how important the trifle at which the article 
is priced must be to the seller; while the buyer, who 
would not miss thrice the sum, stands chaffering and 
“* beating down ” the distressed vender, until she carries 
off the article at half its value, and glories in her dis- 
graceful ‘‘ bargain.” 

This does not always result from the love of money ; 
for I have seen the pence so unfeelingly withheld from 
an industrious artisan carelessly flung, within a few 
minutes afterwards, to some sturdy vagrant, who roared 
out his appeal to the very questionable charity of the 

onor. 

A scene in a stage-coach I never can forget : we were 
waiting for the moment of starting, when a poor woman, 
evidently in the last stage of consumption, offered some 
fine oranges at the door for sale. One of the passengers 
commenced bargaining (I hate the very word), and 
succeeded in tantalizing the distressed creature, until 
she emptied her whole store into his lap, with a 
despairing look, for what I, who had often filled a 
basket for such perishing outcasts, well knew to be 
far beneath the prime cost of the fruit ; and as, while 
replacing his weighty purse, he chuckled and bragged 
over his capital bargain, I could hardly refrain from 
telling him that by withholding the little profit on 
her stock he had left that almost dying woman destitute 
of the means of replenishing it, and had, perhaps, 
wrested the morsel from the lips of a starving family. 
Oh, the love of money, taking this shape, slays many 
a victim among the honest poor, driving many more to 
crime and irretrievable ruin. 

The love of money under a very specious form some- 
times creeps into even our best religious societies, 
inducing their managers to put the tempting idol in 
the place of God, where their funds are concerned. 
‘‘Let us secure ample means, and God will bless our 
labours,” is the perhaps unconscious error of those, 











who ought rather to say, ‘‘ Let us seek God’s blessing, 
and the means will be given.” For this we have 
distinct warrant in Scripture, and it is lamentable to 
observe how little is looked for in simple faith, how 
much laboured for with confidence in fleshly wisdom 
and might, where we should expect the very reverse of 
this rule. 
If we could but get our minds fully impressed with 
the conviction that the love of money 7s the root of all 
evil, we should detect and baffle the enemy at many 
points where he now carries on successful assaults, 
which we shall only discover by their consequences, 
when, perhaps, it is too late. C. E. 








THE HEART’S SEASONS. 


THERE is no spring like that of life, neither is there 
any autumn like that which follows the young heart’s 
summer ; when the leaves fall that cannot be replaced, 
and the birds fly away that will never come back ; 
when the stream that swept off the rubbish of every- 
day life is stayed with ice which the spirit will scarce 
ever have heat enough to thaw away. 
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THE GREEK CHURCH IN RUSSIA. 


A BARBAROUS and degraded heathenism appears to 
have been the religion of Russia up to the middle of 
the tenth century. It was a composite system of 
theology and worship, borrowing its various deitios 
partly from the Romans, partly from the Greeks, and 
partly from the Scythians,— though losing all the 
elegance and grandeur of the old mythologies in the 
transit. ' Under rude appellations we could identify, 
if it were worth our while, the Roman and Greek gods. 
Mokosh would be Mars, and Pozvizd Holus, while Perun 
corresponds to Jupiter. Dr. Pinkerton has done this 
elaborately in his able work on Russia, and to that 
work we refer our readers if they desire to follow out 
the comparison. 

Not only was this religion a savage and foolish 
idolatry, it was also marked by gross impurity and 
horrid cruelty. Captives taken in war were offered on 
the altar of Perun; and his worshippers, when seeking 
an extraordinary mode of appeasing his wrath or 
purchasing his favour, did not hesitate to immolate 
even their own children. 

It was a good thing to supplant such a religion. 

It was a good to do this, even if the religion provided 
as the substitute was itself a feeble and corrupted form 
of Christianity. To reveal to the minds of such a 
besotted race the unity, existence, and attributes of 
the true God was surely no trifling boon. Nor was it 
of little moment that the new religion extinguished 
the fires which smoked with human blood, refined the 
habits and language of the barbarous people, and gave 
them a literature. 

This was commenced to be done by the brave Princess 
Olga, in the middle of the tenth century. Adventurous 
am resolute as was the spirit of this queen-regent, she, 
however, gained but a slight success in her crusade 
against the national faith. 

About a hundred years after Olga’s attempt Vladimir 
the Great contrived to impose this new religious belief 
upon his obedient subjects. He seems to have been 
@ very impartial religious inquirer: did he live now 
we should style him ‘‘ extremely broad-church,”—for 
he despatched agents throughout the adjacent nations 
to report to him on the merits of the various religions 
with which they came in contact. The splendid ritual 
and gorgeous decorations of the Greek Church seem to 
have deeply impressed these delegates, and their glow- 
ing account of the worship at St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople so dazzled the mind of their half-civilized 
master, that he resolved to submit to baptism as a 
member of the Greek Church. His chieftains, and 
the wom A hordes that followed them, must have been 
remarkably amiable; for when a royal ukase was 
published, commanding all persons, the very next 
morning, to repair to the river to be baptized, the 
people flocked with a cheerful alacrity, and embraced 
the new religion. In their ignorance they argued that 
if the king himself was baptized, it surely must be good 
for them. 

We cannot, of course, think much of so sudden a 
conversion. It shows how dark was the mind of the 
people about religion. We might also expect that 
the new religion so quickly and readily embraced, 
without any teaching on the subject, would retain 
many of the forms, tenets, and practices of the old 
religion. The spirit would remain heathenish, though 
the form underwent so remarkable and complete a 
change. 

And so it was. And so even now it is. The 
present customs of Russia, especially as seen among 
the peasantry, have a large infusion of old Scandinavian 





superstition. Paganism is still there, only i 
concealed by the ceremonies of a purer creed. 
Christianity that thus, almost in a day, took the plac 
of the old heathen religion was such a poor, corrupted 
thing, having little of the true gospel spirit amidst ity There 
imposing rites, that it was not calculated to reach thy teach: 
hearts of the people, or work more than a merely out By. ¢, 
ward change. anite 

Still, as already stated, it was on the whole a chang shoul 
for the better. It raised the savage Russ from th 
degradation of his religious orgies, and by its incule 
tion of some of the truths of revealed religion it gay 
a vantage-ground to those who might desire to Ss 
unto him the way of the Lord more perfectly. % 
that while, on the one hand, we think those goo 
people quite in error who are seeking, perhaps mon 
zealously than discreetly, an alliance with the Gree 
Church, as if it were really altogether one with us in 
the grand essentials of gospel truth, on the other hand, 
we must censure those hasty writers who speak of the 
Greek Church in the same language of condemnatioy 
that they apply to the apostate Church of Rome 
True, the Greek and Roman Churches have many 
errors in common, yet they differ widely. Let us trag 
the difference. 

First, however, it may be well to note their coinc 
dences of erroneous teaching. In general church aspeet 
and form of worship the two churches bear a striking} 
close resemblance. ‘The monastic institution exists i 
each communion. They alike hold transubstantiation, 
Mariolatry, and saint-worship. They believe in pries! 
absolution and sacramental opus operatum. Before the 
door of the most obscure peasant, or of the poorest 
fisherman on the shores of the Black Sea, hangs th 
picture of his patron saint, and a taper burning in ity 
honour. 

The following sketch of Russian worship may interest 
our readers. For this vivid picture we are indebted t 
Dr. Pinkerton :— 

‘Let any one, on his first arrival in Petersburg, 
enter the church of St. Nicholas, for instance, on 
holiday, in the time of service, and, placing himself i 
a corner, calmly contemplate the scene before him; 
he might easily be led to the conclusion that 
Russians are to be counted among the most ignora 
and superstitious of nations. The splendour of 
building, with its gaudy decorations ; the sumptuo 
dresses of the clergy, composed of bright-colourd 
brocades, covered with embroidery and bespanglel 
with gems; the vocal music; the odours of incen# 
ascending before the sacred pictures, from the goldey 
censer waving in the hand of the officiating priest; 
the great number of pictures covering the walls, over 
laid with gold and silver plates in the form of robes, 
studded with pearls and precious stones, before which 
some hundreds of wax-lights and lamps of different 
sizes are burning; the people of all classes standing 
and worshipping (for none sit there) ; some turning 
their respective tutelary saints, and prostrating them 
selves before them in various acts of humiliation; 
others bargaining for tapers at the stalls where the 
are sold in the church, then lighting them, and wi 
many crossings and ceremonies placing them before§y,, 
their favourite pictures, as an offering, and a symbol dfgr, 
the sincerity of their devotion,—having beheld these, 
let him turn his attention from the almost confounding 
splendour and stupefying effects of this crowded scen¢,ffh, 
more minutely to contemplate its parts, and mark th 

culiar dresses, and looks, and attitudes of individuals. 

e will see much to excite his feelings of compassion 
and sympathy. Here the aged sire of fourscore, de 
voutly crossing and slowly prostrating himself before 
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the picture of his tutelary saint, his legs and arms 
trembling beneath him, ere his forehead and hoary 
locks reach the pavement: what must it cost such a 
feeble old man to perform this most fatiguing act of his 
devotion, perhaps forty or fifty times in a morning ! 
There the devout mother, with her babe in her arms, 
teaching its infant hand to make the figure of the cross, 

touching, with the thumb and first two fingers 
united, first its forehead, then its breast, next the right 
shoulder, and afterwards the left; and to lisp the 
Gospodi Pomilui: and when the priest brings out the 
qrucifix, at the end of the service, to bestow the bene- 
diction, behold ! she presses forward in the crowd, and 
devoutly embraces the feet of the image of the surfering 
§aviour, and the infant follows her example !” 

In what, then, do the churches differ? We can easily 
game some important divergences. The Greek Church 
rejects the Romish doctrine of extreme unction, allows 
the use both of the bread and the wine by the laity in 
the Lord’s Supper, opposes the doctrine of purgatory, 

hibits the use of images in churches (though sanc- 
tioning paintings), allows the marriage of priests, and, 
though arrogant enough in its pretensions, has never 
imbrued its hands in the blood of Protestant martyrs, 
It has never denied that salvation may be found 
beyond its own pale, nor has its patriarch ever claimed 
tobe an-infallible Pope. These are important diver- 

ces, my reader. 

Ido not, however, say they are the most important. 
fomy mind the most striking, significant, and encou- 
uging divergences are these :— 

1, The free use of the Bible. Rome, as you well 
know, has sealed up this blessed book. The Greek 
Church, on the contrary, encourages its perusal. 

2 The evangelical element in the Greek creeds and 
atechisms. We lament to find that they are not 
ways evangelically expounded by the priests; still 


SHE wo have in them fair ground for appeal. 


3. The protesting against the infallibility of the Pope. 
Here they stand on common ground with us. 
Do not then class these two churches together as 


; aqully apostate, as doomed to a common perdition. 


re is a moral and religious gulf between them. 


im: Philip Melancthon, whose naturally mild nature always 


i became indignant while denouncing Romish error, held 
Mitendly intercourse with some of the leading men of 


the Eastern Church. An eloquent modern writer says, 
“The Church of Rome is like the leprous house, every 
stone of which must be taken down; the Greek is like a 
tee, many of whose thickest branches are indeed rotten 
md dead, and must be lopped off, but whose roots 


ig) strike down into a favourable soil, and in whose 


stem there yet flow some of the juices of a diviner life. 
There is hope concerning this tree that ‘with the scent 
ifwater it will yet bud and flourish.’” "We remember, 
to, how at a crowded meeting at Brighton, the well- 
known and beloved Joseph Sortain wound up a speech 
fill of grace and fire by expressing the earnest hope 
“that the time would soon come when the Greek 
vhurch would be purified, and restored as a branch of 
hrist’s church, while the Church of Rome was swept, 
ty a besom, from the face of the earth !” 
e frankly allow that there are great difficulties in 
he way of endeavouring to bring the members of the 
ek Church to a purer and more scriptural faith and 
ship. But the difficulties arise, we are inclined to 
ieve, more on political than on ecclesiastical grounds. 
he Greek Church in Russia is in a state of most abject 
ussalave, and the Czar is its true head; he controls 
le decisions of the Holy Synod, and its edicts emanate 
is august name. We can easily conceive, there- 
, that the efforts of English missionaries may be 


regarded with suspicion, and that their endeavours to 
circulate the Scriptures may be opposed rather because 
they are not Russians than because they are Bible 
agents. 

We might refer to many encouraging cases of use- 
fulness in Russia as confirmatory of our hope in its 
fuller and clearer evangelization, but we have not room 
in this article to do so. We cannot, however, refrain 
from subjoining part of a deeply interesting document ; 
a species of creed drawn up and published by Philaret, 
the Archbishop of Moscow. It contains a statement, 
in parallel columns, of the doctrinal differences between 
the Greek and Roman Churches. We regret that we 
cannot find space for the whole of this document ; 
what we, however, now lay before our readers will 





show them how marked is its contrast between the two 


communions :— 


DOCTRINE OF THE EASTERN 
(OR GREEK) CHURCH. 


The only pure and all- 
sufficient source of the 
doctrines of faith is the 
revealed word of God, 
contained now in the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Everything necessary to 
salvation is stated in the 
Holy Scriptures with such 
clearness, that every one, 
reading it with a sincere 
desire to be enlightened, 
can understand it. ‘Thy 
word is a lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my 
path.”—Psa. exix. 105. 
‘But if our gospel be 
hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost.”—2 Cor. iv. 3. 


The decisions of coun- 
cils are to be tried by the 
Holy Scriptures; so that 
no council whatever can 
set up an article of faith 
which cannot be proved 
from the Holy Scriptures. 
This rule was always held 
by the ancient church. 


Grace justifies through 
the power of the merits 
of Jesus Christ, which a 
man receives by living 
faith: good works are the 
fruits of faith and grace, 
and therefore they do not 
constitute in man any kind 
of personal merit. 


Jesus Christ is the only 
Head of the Church.— 
‘*And gave Him to be 
the Head over all things 
to the Church, which is 
his body, the fulness of 
Him that filleth all in 
all.”—Ephes, i. 22, 23. 


DOCTRINE OF THE WESTERN 
(OR ROMISH) CHURCH. 


Holy Scripture is not an 
adequate source of saving 
doctrine; forin Christianity 
there is much necessary to 
be known which is not in 
the Scriptures, 


Holy Scripture is so 
unintelligible, that it is 
impossible to understand 
it without an interpreter; 
for many passages of it 
admit of various interpre- 
tations, &c. 


Councils have an equal 
degree of exemption from 
error with the Holy Scrip- 
tures; for in them Jesus 
Christ is present. 


Grace and faith only lay 
the beginning of the work 
of justification: a man ac- 
quires perfect justification 
and eternal life by his own 
merits, which are his good 
works. 


Jesus Christ is the in- 
visible, and the Pope of 
Rome the visible Head of 
the Church.—‘‘ Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build My church.” — 
Matt. xvi. 18. 

These words refer to the 
Bishop of Rome, as the 
successor of St. Peter. 


We fear that Archbishop Philaret’s doctrinal views 
must be regarded as somewhat in advance of those of 
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the Russian clergy in general. Still, they have a great | should not suffer through her. She made her sister, 
value, not only on account of the distinguished cha- | dresses as cheerfully, and trimmed their bonnets with 
racter and position of their expounder, but also because | as much care, as if her whole heart had still bea 
they are a ray of true light, and a single ray may be the | occupied in the matter. She was punctual at m 
harbinger of the dawn. as early in rising, as neat in her dress, as before. Shy f 
What then can we do for the good of the Greek | was, indeed, far more anxious to assist her mother jy 
Church, whether in Russia or in other regions of the | every household duty, and to promote her father’s com 
East? It would be both a folly and a sin to seek com- | fort, than formerly. Many a time, when she had gon 
munion with that church as a church ; it must undergo | with a friend to teach singing at the day school, sy 
a great purification both in doctrine and worship before | would whisper between the verses of some favourity 
our fidelity to ‘‘the faith once delivered to the saints” | piece, ‘‘I must go now, or I shall keep my father; 
will permit us to recognize it as a branch of the true | dinner waiting.” 
church. Yet we should do well to seek out the good Let it not be considered beneath the dignity of bip 
men who, amidst all the mummeries of their corrupt | graphy to notice such domestic traits. Itisa low-bal 
ceremonial, nevertheless have a simple faith in the | and sickly fastidiousness which would set them qj 
Lord Jesus Christ, to establish a friendly correspond- | aside as vulgar and plebeian. The want of these day 
ence with them, and to encourage them to a closer | is just such a religion as shall develop itself in all thy 
inquiry after truth, and to more direct spiritual | details of domestic life, which, not confined to th 
effort among the ignorant masses around them. Thus, | closet, the church, the committee, shall sanctify and 
by God's blessing, a reform in the church may be | beautify the homeliest duties of the shop, the family, 
stimulated, and a powerful vitality awakened, capable | the nursery, the schoolroom, nay, the very kitchen 
ere long of throwing off the monstrous incrustations of | He who provided a breakfast for the weary night 
centuries, and of giving to that ancient church the | watchers on the Sea of Galilee, and Himself presided 
visible newness of a true Christian life. the repast, would not have scorned the filial thought! 
Let, then, missionary schemes be carefully matured, | fulness which took his young disciple from the schod 
and prudently, as well as prayerfully, carried out; and | and the singing, lest she should keep her father waitin 
especially let the colporteur plod on his quiet way | for his dinner. Little do young Christians realize hoy 
among obscure towns and villages; he may carry the | the sweet influences of family intercourse are sacrificed, 
Book where the preacher is not allowed to enter, and | how religion is discredited, how their hold on othe 
that book is ‘‘ quick and powerful, sharper than any | hearts for all good and usefulness is lost by the negled 
two-edged sword ;” it may divide asunder the strongly | of the little courtesies and considerations of daily lif 
knit joints of the Goliath superstition, and win a fresh | how brothers are irritated and estranged, how parents 
and glorious victory for the truth as it is in Jesus. for whom they would sacrifice life, are perpetually i 
Surely we should long, and work, and pray for this, | convenienced and disquieted, perhaps rendered anxio 
when we think how subtle and persevering are the | and unhappy, by their frequent want of punctuali 
machinations of Rome in the territories of her Eastern | and thoughtfulness in regard to little things. 
rival. Jesuitism has worked for many years untiringly, Perhaps there are few things so indicative of characte 
in the endeavour to win converts from the Greek | in a young person as her dress. On this point it mg 
Church. With its proverbial unscrupulousness it has | suffice to s y that Eliza’s dress was always in perfed 
modified its own ceremonies, or adopted some pecu- | keeping with her station as a respectable tradesman} 
liarities of the Greek ritual, so as to make the way to | daughter, and with her profession as a young Christi 
the Roman cominunion very easy for Greek Churchmen. | There was nothing remarkable about it, unless the va 
Its policy has met with very great success. We have | absence of anything likely to attract attention might) 
been supine, but the followers of Loyola have reaped a | so regarded. The observer felt that it had cost her 
goodly harvest. Let us redeem the time. much thought and money as Christian propriety 1 
And the more so, as we reflect upon the importance | quired, and no more. In her worldly days she spe 
of the conquest, if we could only win back the Greek | much time in planning tasteful dresses, and } 
Church to a scriptural faith and order. Let the dry | allowance never sufficed to gratify her fancies, bi 
bones of the Greek creeds become vital organisms, and | afterwards she had enough and to spare ; and all th 
there will soon rise up a great army of champions of | she saved was silently appropriated to the purchased 
the cross. And then a new crusade, wielding spiritual | little comforts for the poor old women whom she visi 
weapons, may victoriously maintain itself in the terri- | or to the various missionary and benevolent obje¢ 



























tories of the false prophet, which lie contiguous to | which enlisted her Christian sympathy. : 
those of the Greek Church. Russia evangelized, Ma- [The above is extracted from a useful and interesting 
hometanism destroyed—what a grand triumph ! what | book, called ‘*The Broad Road and the Narrow Way, 
an earnest of the millennium ! | a memoir of Eliza Harris.—Ep. } 
God grant that our beloved country may realize both | 
the grandeur and the responsibility of its spiritual |W W——————§ 
stewardship, as put in trust with the everlasting | { 
gospel to be preached as a witness to all potions. DISCIPLINE. 
Pe Aa ae ee eee cilia asia A BLACK cloud makes the traveller mend his pace, and 
1 + + cy 4; | mind his home; whereas a fair day and a pleasal 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES IN LITTLE | way waste his time, and steal away his affections & 
THINGS. | the prospect of the country. However others mi } 
| think of it, yet I take it as a mercy, that now and the 
Knowine that all eyes were upon her, Elizabeth | some clouds come between me and my sun, and mai 


became habitually watchful and circumspect, and | times some troubles do conceal my comforts ; for 
sought the aid of a wisdom not her own; hence she | perceive, if I should find too much friendship in mg « 
avoided the extremes into which many young Christians | pilgrimage, I should soon forget my Father’s house a 
fall, and was above all things careful that religion | may heritage. 
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THE MOTHER'S PARTING. 


1y. J. Weitbrecht told this story at a Church Missionary 
pie Bev. ; the lady was his sister. He has now joined her in 


glory.) 


“ Flow shall I part with thee, my loved, mine own? 
How shall a mother breathe the sad farewell ? 

Thy voice of love hath music in its tone, — : 
Wakening the heart’s deep echoes with its swell.” 


But that sweet voice made answer, “ Mother dear, 
*Tis to the service of my God I go; 

Sweet are the household ties which bind me here, 
But Jesus calls,—my Shepherd’s voice I know; 


“ And I would follow, though the pathway lie 
Where thorn and briar wound my pilgrim feet ; 
He will in mercy ‘ guide me with his eye,’ 
And trial, in his service, shall be sweet.” 


“ Yes, I could yield thee to the Master’s call, 
If thou might’st live for Him; but ah! to go 
Where Afric’s death-dews round thy path shall fall ; 
And thy fair head ’neath fell disease shall bow ;— 


“My child! it may not be—abide thou here; 

To thine own country’s weal thy life be given :”— 
The daughter turned to hide the swelling tear— 

It fell on earth—its record was in heavert. 


And He who marked its fall, beheld in love 

That young heart’s willing service—and He bade 
Amid that mother’s thoughts his Spirit move, 

Till sweet response their yielding music made. 


“Yes, go, my child! to Jesus I can yield thee ; 
What time thou art afraid, go trust in Him, 

*Mid shade or sunshine still his love ean shield thee, 
Or take thee where no cloud thy sun may dim. 


“ And though no more thy mother’s watchful eye 
May brighten in thy smile, or weep with thee, 

In all life’s varying scenes He shall be nigh, 
E’en as a mother comforteth, to comfort thee. 


“ A little while, and they who part in tears 
Shall meet in glory—I shall look on thee 

Shining with brightness which no seraph wears, 
A fadeless star in heaven’s own galaxy. 


I would not keep from thee the glorious crown 
Which waits for all the ‘ faithful unto death ;’ 
Bought with a price, thou art no more mine own,— 

I yield thee to thy God, in hope and faith.” 


And that beloy’d one crossed the wild sea wave, 
And sought a home beyond its swelling tide; 
Youth’s dewy hour unto her God she gave, 
And ere its noonday sun looked forth she died! 


Was it in vain she crossed the heaving sea? 
In vain she lett her early home of love ?— 

O’er ocean’s wave an answer comes to thee, 
And holier music echoeth from above. 


” * « . 


*Tis Afric’s shore—what meets thine earnest eye ? 
A lowly mound of earth—the stranger’s grave; 
No costly marble tells the passer by 
Why, young and frail, she crossed the sea’s blue wave. 


But there a little child sits mournfully— 

Down his dark cheek the heavy teardrops fall; 
« My mother! oh, my mother!” is his ery ; 
é listens, but none answereth to his call. 
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Well may he call her by the tender name 
Of mother; he had known no second birth, 
Till on the stranger’s lips the story came 
Of boundless grace in heaven, and “ peace on earth.” 


Wait, little mourner, wait! for they who sleep 
In Jesus, God shall bring in glory soon; 

Soon, soon shall pass earth’s shadows dark and deep, 
To dim no more heaven’s high, unclouded noon. 


* * * & 


And can we hear no music from above 

In gentle breathings, soft and low and clear? 
The trembling echo of that hymn of love 

Too sweet in its deep tones for mortal ear? 


Methinks her voice is swelling that glad song, 

Her palm-branch waves amid that ransomed band; 
Her gentle form is seen amid the throng 

Who “ walk in white” amid Immanuel’s land. 


And therefore that fond mother dries her tears, 
For she is journeying on ;—a little while, 

And faith shall change to sight—a few short years, 
And she shall greet her daughter's welcoming smile. 


O ye who look around on home’s sweet bower, 
On every loved one safely skeltered there ; 

Witbhold not from your God the fairest flower—= 
Yield—freely yield to Him its opening fair. 


What though it fade on earth to bloom on high ?— 
A brother’s voice this simple story told, 

And he had learned to bow submissively, 
Yea, and to joy for her safe gathered to the fold. 


E. M. I. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
QUERIES. 


53. In Ephes. v. 4 are we forbidden all exercise of 
wit, or the indulgence in merry conversation ?’—H. R. 

54. What is our Lord’s argument in John x. 34—36? 
—H. R. 

55. Was the cup in Benjamin’s sack in any way a 
type ?—E. R. 

56. I think there are two opinions upon a short 
paragraph in your May number of Golden Hours. On 
page 78 it is said, “It was by the heavenly counsels, 
and prayers, and letters of his clerical friend (Newton) 
that the poet’s (Cowper's) piety was deepened, and the 
gloom of his mind dispersed.” 

Now in Good Words for March, page 209, I read 
that Newton’s ‘‘influence over Cowper seems to have 
bordered upon a tyranny, and the discipline he imposed 
to have been the main cause of Cowper’s subsequent 
dejection and relapses into lunacy. . When it 
(his second attack in 1774) passed off, it left the patient 
with impressions exactly the reverse of those which 
attended the previous recovery. A religious despond- 
ency far more determined than the religious confidence 


| of the first occasion followed the second, and was hence- 


forth never entirely removed. Mr. Newton had over- 
strained him, and his elasticity of spirit on this point 
was gone for ever. He now refused to join in de- 
votional exercises, for which he deemed himself un- 
worthy ; and all conversation on topics of personal 
religion appears henceforth to have been a distress to 
him.” 

I should feel obliged if you will give an opinion 
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upon the above. It is plain they do not 
one or the other must be wrong.—B. L. 

[We are glad that the discrepancy between the two 
narratives has attracted notice. We invite communi- 
cations from all who feet themselves in a position to 
throw light upon the question.—Eb. ] 


agree. LEither 
7. 


Notes. 

16. CurisTIAN Horr.—All who believe in Jesus 
have hope in Him as their Saviour and their Redeemer, 
hope for redemption and salvation by Him ; butif there 
were no resurrection or future recompence, they would 
have only hope in this life. Then they would be of all 
men most miserable, worse than the rest of mankind 
who live only for this world ; for believers in Jesus are 
hated and persecuted by all men, and if they could not 
look forward to a rest in heaven after the resurrection, 
they would indeed be of all men most miserable. The 
Christian is crucified to this world, and taught to live 
upon the hope of another. Worldly pleasures are 
insipid to him, because he anticipates those ‘‘ pleasures 
which are at God’s right hand.” Those spiritual and 
heavenly joys are those which alone he seeks.—F. M. W. 

17. THE MILLENNIUM.—In replying to your cor- 
respondent J. R. S. C. (in the April number) there is 
no necessity, I think, for me to discuss whether I un- 
derstand the Scriptures which I quote or not. I will 
simply ask your readers to weigh our respective im- 
pressions, and judge between us. 

The more I read and study the portions of them 
which your correspondent states as confessedly obscure, 
the more clear do they appear to me, and the more I 
feel that my interpretation is the correct one. But 
before I endeavour to prove this I will ask J. R. S. C. 
to explain how he reconciles the second death, which is 
referred to in the latter part of the 20th chapter of the 
Revelation, with the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romazs ; for till I read his statement I confess I was 
not aware that this was a view held by any one. I 
should much like to know, too, the names of some of 
those learned men who hold this belief with him. 

Now if the 20th chapter of the Revelation is referred 
to, it will be seen that 1,000 years are alluded to as a 
period during which Satan shall be bound, so that he 
shall not deceive the nations; after these 1,000 years 
he shall be loosed for a season, but during this interval 
of 1,000 years, what is to happen? The 4th verse tells 
us that the elect therein mentioned will live and reign 
with Christ. And, further, J. R. S, C. must admit 
that this living and reigning with Christ 1,000 years 
will surely happen; therefore it must occur either 
before or after the great day of judgment, when the 
books are to be opened. That it cannot occur after is 
clear, because then life will be everlasting, consequently 
it must be before. I trust this will be sufficient to con- 
vince him that I am not wrong in my interpretation. 
—H. C. G. 

21. JosgrpH oF ARIMATHEA.—Refer to Mark xv. 42; 
also Luke xxiii. 50, and following verses. These texts 
clearly show that the conduct of Joseph of Arimathea 
~ . - attributed to his great love for Christ.— 

30. Ovrwarp Sorrow.—It cannot be right to sor- 
row openly. Christ warned His disciples against 
hypocrisy. ‘Be not as the hypocrite, of a sad coun- 
tenance.” We must pray to God in secret, and tell 
Him all our sorrows; pray to Him as a Father, and 
ag _ he his own good time answer our prayers.— 
. ry Ra OF sh ig do not wonder that you 

nd the ject perplexing. Not only youn e, 
but older people, who have studied God's pte ye ad 


years, confess that there is much mystery about the 

uestion. It is always better, as a general rule, to takg 

cripture statements in their plain, literal meaning, 
There may, of course, be exceptions to this rule, and 
we may sometimes be compelled to attach a figurative 
sense to texts of Scripture. Now what is said in the 
narrative? —‘‘Saul perceived that it was Samuel,” 
‘*Samuel said unto Saul.” Ifit were not really Samuel 
we believe it would not be so positively affirmed 
that it was he. Probably the sorceress intended to 
practise some imposition upon the king (as she might 















easily have penetrated her visitor’s disguise) and beforesho 
had time to carry out her jugglery, it pleased God to let 
Samuelactually appear. You read of the woman’s fright 
when she saw Samuel; why should she be frightened | 
unless what she had intended to do by some cheatery, 








God made areality?/ The words, ‘‘ woman that hath g 
familiar spirit,” should be translated, ‘‘ mistress of Ob." 
Negroes have long been known to deal in necromancy, 
and the word in use among them is similar, dealing 
in Obi or Obeah. ‘ 

Wircu or En-por.—This has been a puzzle to 
many, even of profound Biblical knowledge. Some 
persons have proceeded to the unwarrantable length of) 
altogether rejecting it. One point helps us at the out. 
set, which is often overlooked—that the witches men 
tioned in the Bible were not precisely similar to thé 
supposed witches we read of in more modern times, 
The ancient Jewish witches were simply foretellers, 
Several difficulties lie against the supposition that the 
prophet Samuel did really appear to the woman ; as, 
for instance, the improbability that the repose of @ 
good man should have been permitted by God to be 
thus disturbed ; and the sarcastic and almost malignant 
utterance of the supposed prophet. It seems most 
probable that it was either a piece of jugglery on the 
part of the woman, or that she was aided therein by” 
some evil spirit. Many have supposed that ventrilo- j 
quism was the means by which the woman counterfeited _ 
the voice of Samuel. It is evident that Saul himself ® 
did not behold any appearance, but that he ‘‘ perceived 
that it was Samuel,” from the description given. The 
announcement made contains nothing which might not 
have been uttered by any individual observant of th 
events of the time, saving the final threat. But even 
this prediction might have been hazarded by one wh 
knew the weakness of Saul and his army, and th 
certainty of a conflict between the two armies. 
J. RK. §.C. 

41. Josuva’s CoMMAND To THE Sun.—All Scrip 
ture is written in popular, not scientific language. 
we, who know that the sun is stationary, and that iti 
the revolution of the earth which causes day and night” 














































still persist in saying “the sun rises and sets,” it 
man surely have been unnatural and unintelligible, 
before the earth’s revolution was known, for Joshua to 
have addressed the earth, and said, ‘‘ Stand thou still, 
O Earth.” —H. R. 
- EDITORIAL NOTICES. by 
WE continue to receive encouraging letters respecting our 
Magazine, and again tender our thanks to the kind friends 
who are so unwearied in their efforts to extend the circula- | Cx 
tion of Golden Hours. : 
Tue VoiumeE For 1865 is on sale, price Two Shillings, LW 
cleth boards, with gilt title. H 
Canvassing Bills may be obtained on application. ot ha 
LETTERS TO THE Doreen and Booxs For Revrev ff the 
may be addressed,“ Editor of GoLpen Hours, Office of } Sucl 
Publieation, 24, Paternoster Row, London.” We cannot hy in 
undertake to return rejected MSS. th h 
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